20                          ... AN   ASTRONOMICAL   BODY
What They Said to Galileo
At this time Galileo was a young professor in the University of
Pisa, in Italy. Queen Elizabeth was ruling in England. Shake-
speare had recently come up to London. Protestants were being
slaughtered in Spain, and in England Catholics were being hung,
drawn and quartered. Martin Luther, the leader of the German
Reformation, had been dead for forty-four years, and Henry the
Eighth for forty-three. Printed books had been circulating in
Europe for nearly a century and a half. The ancient clepsydra,
the water-thief, which marked the passage of time by the slow
flow of water through an orifice, was still competing with the
newer clocks driven by weights or springs.
When Galileo told his fellow professors what he was going to
do they opened their books and showed him what Aristotle had
written. " Why go to all the trouble of dropping your weights? "
they asked him. " Aristotle tells what will happen. Besides, if
you drop them from the leaning tower you will certainly be seen."
They went on to caution Galileo against the blasphemy and danger
of doubting Aristotle, and added that he might not be as lucky as
Copernicus, who, they said, had gotten off easily because he died
as soon as his book came out.
Part of what Galileo's colleagues told him was true. But they
should not have said that Copernicus was lucky in dying as soon
as his book came out. They should have said that Copernicus
would not let the printers print his book until he knew he could
not live much longer. He knew that the world would not be a
safe place for him after those in power had read his book.